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Introduction 



1 . There has of late been a growing awareness of the need to make 
more systematic provision for pupil guidance in Scottish secondary 
schools. The purpose of this paper is simply to state the main issues 
involved, to outline some of the approaches and forms of school 
organisation adopted, and to indicate some of the needs that have 
to be provided for, if guidance is to be carried out effectively. There 
is no intention of advocating any one system to the exclusion of others. 
Each school has its own environment, its own advantages, its own 
problems, its own identity, and the system that suits one may be 
quite inappropriate for another. 

2. In this paper guidance is used to denote the taking of that per- 
sonal interest in pupils a.s individuals which makes it possible to 
assist them in making choices or decisions. The choices which pupils 
will have to face involve situations of various kinds : deciding which 
school subjects to continue or to take up or to drop, selecting one 
type of career as a vocational aim in preference to another, weighing 
up the merits of different courses of action. 

3. Many teachers take — and always have taken — a deep personal 
interest in their pupils and are ready to lend a helping hand when 
required. Many claims are, however, made on a teacher’s time and 
in the stress of other work even the most sympathetic teacher may 
fail to notice that a particular pupil would benefit from advice or 
help. Moreover, as a result of centralisation and reorganisation along 
comprehensive hnes, there are and will be more large schools. Con- 
sequently the problem of ensuring adequate personal attention to 
every pupil has become more acute. 

4. Schools now offer a much wider choice of subjects and courses. 
Genuine efforts are made to provide the most suitable course for each 
pupil but, before this can be done, the pupil, his parents, and his 
teachers must, as far as possible, learn what his abilities and aptitudes 
are and where his interests lie. They must, as the pupil moves up 
school, also find out something of the opportunities of employment 
and of further education available to him and decide how his choice 
of curriculum can further his vocational aspirations. 
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5. There are other reasons why guidance has become essential at 
the present time. As has frequently been pointed out, young people 
are now subjected to stresses which did not affect their predecessors. 
They have to face the increasing complexity of modern life. Tele- 
vision, radio, films, books, newspapers have made them aware of 
matters of which they would formerly have known little or nothing. 
Many have a measure of financial independence which makes them 
a natural target for commercial propaganda, often before they are 
ready to deal objectively with it. The removal of certain fears and 
sanctions has made it easier for young people to assert themselves and 
challenge authority. The natural tendency of young people to rebel 
is aggravated by the gap between the generations, which has resulted 
largely from the rapidity of technological advance and social change. 
Finally, despite their apparent self-assurance, young people often 
experience a feeling of general insecurity and uncertainty and need 
help and support in their search for satisfying criteria on which to 
base the conduct of their daily life. 

6. This is really a problem for society as a whole, but it is right and 
inevitable that the schools should play a major part in helping to 
solve it. Since, however, the responsibility is not theirs alone, they 
should be prepared to co-operate with other agencies. Above all they 
should enlist the help of the parents. The influence of the parents will 
normally tend to outweigh that of the school or any other external 
body. Often, however, the parents themselves are at a loss and may 
well turn to the school for advice. Moreover there are families which 
lack one or both parents. In others the parents are not interested and 
are prepared to leave their children to their own devices. In cases 
such as these it is particularly important that the school should be 
able to offer young people the guidance they might otherwise lack 
and should do its utmost to compensate for any inadequacy in the 
advice and support given by the home. 
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Aspects of guidance 



7. There are three main fields in which guidance is required ; 
curricular, vocational, and personal. While it is convenient to discuss 
these aspects separately, they are in fact very closely linked. What is 
done in one field must of necessity influence what is done in the 
others. 

Curricular guidance 

8. As comprehensive education becomes more firmly established, 
most pupils in a school are likely at the start of their secondary 
career to take a course containing the same subjects. It will soon 
become apparent that in some subjects at least it is advisable to let 
certain pupils progress more rapidly and others more slowly. In many 
schools, therefore, setting will be introduced. The allocation to sets 
will normally rest with the teacher of the subject under the general 
supervision of the headmaster (or someone delegated by him) . At the 
same time care must be taken that the total weight of each pupil’s 
course is appropriate for him, and this can be done only by someone 
considering the course as a whole. The pupil’s progress should be 
continuously kept under observation. If, for example, he seems to be 
doing less well in one subject than in another allied one, this discrep- 
ancy should be looked into and, if possible, the reason for it dis- 
covered. Similarly a pupil may suddenly stop doing well in a subject. 
It may be that the work is too hard for the pupil and needs adjust- 
ment ; it may be that the pupil is lazy or does not like the teacher ; 
or he may have been absent and missed something important. Early 
action should be taken to diagnose the cause and to take any possible 
steps to remedy the position. It is just as important that special apti- 
tudes should be noted and encouraged wherever these become 
apparent. All this calls for continued oversight by one person. 

9. At the beginning of the third year a pupil must usually make a 
choice of subjects. During the preceding years he should have come 
to recognise his likes and dislikes, his strengths and weaknesses. Much 
of this self-knowledge will come naturally, but the pupil’s attention 
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may also be drawn to ways in which, his own predilections show. It is 
not unusual for a pupil to decide for quite irrelevant reasons that his 
bent lies in a certain direction ; for example, because his friends 
have chosen this line or because he likes the teacher of a particular 
subject. Opportunities can, however, be found to encourage a pupil 
to assess realistically his own abihties and interests. For instance, 
during an educational visit to some industry, the pupils may be asked 
to consider whether this industry requires indoor or outdoor workers, 
whether the work is repetitive or calls for initiative, whether it means 
taking responsibility, making decisions, and so on, and in conse- 
quence whether this is the sort of work that appeals to them and, if 
so, for what reasons. Other useful indications are what sort of books 
they like, what outdoor activities they choose, which parts of their 
work in school they like best, what they elect to do outside school, 
whether they prefer working alone or in a group. Aptitude and 
interest tests are also being tried out in a number of schools. If the 
pupil has been helped to “ know himself” in these ways and if con- 
sultation between the school and the parents has been close, the 
choice of curriculum should normally not be too difficult. Due con- 
sideration must, however, be given to the implications of any reason- 
able vocational leanings on the part of the pupil and, in particular, 
care must be taken to ensure that, as far as possible, doors are not 
closed by the premature dropping of a subject. 

10. Curricular g-uidance must be continued throughout the pupil’s 
school life and his progress in general — and not only in individual 
subjects — carefully assessed. 



Vocational guidance 

11. Traditionally parents have turned to the schools for advice 
regarding the choice of career for their children, and the schools have 
increasingly recognised their responsibilities in this field. The choice, 
however, has become more complicated. Not only is there a wide 
diversity ofcourses offered in school but there is a much greater variety 
of occupations from which to choose. Many pupils will remain to the 
end of ffieir school career quite undecided as to the type of work they 
want to undertake unless they are helped to make up their minds. 

12. During the first two years of the secondary course the school, 
in co-operation with the Youth Employment Service, should initiate 
a programme of talks, films, and visits designed to inform pupils and 
parents in a very general way of the nature and requirements of 
different types of employment. At the same time, as has been indi- 
cated under ‘ curricular guidance ’, pupils should be gaining a know- 
ledge of themselves, and parents should be made clearly aware of the 
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implications of any curricular choices to be made. For pupils likely 
to leave at the statutory leaving age a more specific programme of 
vocational guidance must be given in their final year. The function 
of the school is to help pupils to know in a general way in what sort 
of work their best chances of success lie, and not to guide them into 
particular occupations. For those staying on to the later years of the 
secondary school a reappraisal of earlier aspirations will normally 
be advisable in the course of the fourth year. 

13. Despite the very considerable progress that has been made in 
the field of vocational guidance there still remains a great deal to be 
done. Many young people who have recently left school have com- 
plained that they entered jobs without a real understanding of what 
was involved. More systematic guidance would help some pupils to 
avoid failure and disillusionment in the employment selected. 

14. Nowadays there is a wealth of literature on the different forms 
of employment and training. The stock of books and pamphlets 
about careers and courses of further education should be classified, 
arranged and displayed, so that the pupils (and their parents) can 
have ready access to them. 

15. In the report “ From School to Further Education ”(^) many 
of these points are touched upon. Vocational gmdance, it is stated, 
should be developed gradually and systematically by building up the 
pupils’ knowledge of appropriate careers and eventually of their own 
capacities and interests in relation to them. The Albemarle Report, 
“ The Future Development of the Youth Employment Service ”(^), 
reinforced the need for guidance throughout a pupil’s school 
life, developed the case for vocational guidance to older pupils, 
and stressed the need to relate curricular and vocational gmdance 
and develop them as a team responsibility. 

Personal guidance 

16. This is the most difficult aspect to define and yet it is funda- 
mental to the whole education of the pupils. The development of 
each pupil as a person is inextricably bound up with his development 
as a member of society, both during his school life and after he has 
left school. 

17. Valuable as has been the work done by schools in the matter 
of personal guidance, it appears to be insufficient for present-day 
requirements. As has already been indicated, young people are made 
aware through the press, television, radio, and personal contacts of 

fi) H.M.S.O. 1963. 

(2) H.M.S.O. 1965. 
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many of the vital problems of this day and age (international, nat- 
ional, social, personal). Many are seriously concerned about what 
their attitude to these problems should be. Some are able to discuss 
these matters at home, but others are not, and the school should 
offer such help as it can. 

18. The task of the schools in this respect has perhaps two separate 
but closely linked aspects. There is first a need to provide within the 
curriculum opportunities for all pupils to consider the social and 
moral problems which are important to them. In the second place, 
there should be members of staff whom the pupils know they have 
the right to consult, if they wish, about personal matters. 

19. Virtually all the subjects of the school curriculum have some- 
thing to contribute to the personal development of the pupils, pro- 
vided the opportunities they offer are suitably exploited. Neverthe- 
less, a more sustained programme in the field of social and moral 
education may be required. (^) 

20. Some suggestions were made in the pamphlet “ Raising the 
School Leaving Age ”(^) about possible methods of helping pupils to 
develop before leaving school a sense of values on which to base their 
future conduct and attitudes. Recent experience in some schools has 
confirmed that the introduction of group discussions can be useful 
not only for those pupils who intend to leave school early but for all 
pupils at appropriate times in their school career. These discussions 
have proved most successful where the groups have been kept reason- 
ably small. The themes for discussion should preferably be either 
suggested by the pupils or known to have a special interest for them. 
Initially pupils may be reserved and may hesitate to express their 
own opinions and it may be necessary to take steps to stimulate dis- 
cussion. Opportunities to start a discussion may readily be found in 
items in the current news, films, lectures from outside speakers, the 
acting out of one of the situations in which young people commonly 
find themselves, a chance question, an incident in school, and so on. 
Personal relationships will almost certainly come under discussion and 
relationship between the two sexes can be treated here in a natural 
and unforced way as part of the whole question of the individual in 
society. 

2 1 . These discussions should be frank and open-ended. It is admit- 
tedly not an easy matter for an adult who has been accustomed to 

(^) This whole area will, no doubt, be explored by the Committee recently set up 
by the Secretary of State, under the chairmanship of Professor Malcolm Millar, 
to consider religioxrs and moral education, and it may be expected that its 
Report will suggest how the schools may most suitably and profitably develop 
this side of education. 

(2) H.M.S.O. 1966. 
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exercising a certain amount of authority to step down, as it were, and 
encourage the expression of opinions that may run counter to his 
own. He should be careful not to impose his own views but he may 
well point out the fallacy on which a certain line of reasoning rests or 
suggest a viewpoint which has not occurred to the pupils. It is encour- 
aging to learn that, where something of the sort has been tried out, 
the young people have by and large treated these discussions ser- 
iously and have usually shown a high degree of responsibility and 
sincerity. 

22. If these discussions are successful, the pupils are in fact helping 
each other to work out a code of moral standards which they can 
accept and understand. What has often proved more difficult is to 
encourage the pupils to apply these standards to their own actions. 
It is useful to discuss how they should act in various circumstances in 
which they are likely to find themselves. Even more important, 
however, is to give the pupils, whenever possible, practice in making 
and implementing decisions which involve applying the standards 
they have worked out. 

23. During these discussions a pupil may, possibly under the shield 
of anonymity, bring in a personal problem. This may lead ultimately 
to an individual interview on the lines envisaged in paragraph 18. 
Such interviews may have other starting points. For example, they 
may be suggested by other teachers or may arise from a discussion of 
the choice of course or career. Tutors (^) would normally regard such 
interviews as among their most important duties. Arrangements 
should be made to ensure privacy, and the tutor should be free to 
offer the pupil, if necessary, complete confidentiality. The confiden- 
tiality should not be broken unless with the consent, or at least the 
knowledge, of the pupil. Normally, however, interviews are not of a 
nature to require strict confidence and the tutor is therefore free to 
consult with other members of staff as appropriate. 

24. Particularly in large schools it has been found useful for a 
tutor to arrange a short private interview with every pupil under his 
charge at least once a session. This not only gives the pupil an oppor- 
tunity of putting a question to the tutor, but also ensures that die 
pupil realises that someone is taking a real interest in his personal 
development. 

(^) Here and throughout this paper the term “ tutor ” is used to denote a teacher 
who has been given particular responsibility for the overall guidance of pupils 
and includes, for example, a form teacher, a house master or mistress, a year 
master or mistress. “ Tutor ” has been chosen in default of any recognised term 
which covers all teachers who come within the above definition and because it 
appears to have no previously established connotation in Scottish schools. 
Furthermore its use avoids possible confusion with the word “ counsellor ”, 
which is used here only for someone who is concerned solely with guidance, 
usually in the personal field. (See paragraph 37.) 
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Organisation and Personnel 



25. Within the school organisation how is the immediate respon- 
sibility for guidance and counselling to be discharged ? The develop- 
ment of this work as a recognised part of the duties of a school is of 
comparatively recent date in Scotland, and some time must elapse 
before any definite conclusions can be drawn as to the most effective 
ways of organising it. Indeed, as has been stated already, different 
systems may suit different schools. It is true that other countries have 
had experience of guidance services but, while much can be learnt 
from their findings, their circumstances are often totally different 
from those in Scottish schools. 

26. The common aim of all systems must be to ensure that each 
pupil is well known by some adult who has a special and continuing 
responsibility for him and that every pupil knows he has the right to 
go to this adult for advice or help if he feels the need. Several people 
may be involved in the guidance of an individual pupil but for the 
pupil’s sake one of them should clearly have the main responsibility. 

Forms of organisation 

27. It may be helpful to outline some of the current forms of 
organisation but it must again be emphasised that many variations 
are to be found. 

28. In small schools (with up to 600 pupils or so) it may well be 
that no elaborate structure is required. There is a certain intimacy 
about a school of this size ; pupils and teachers know each other 
well. The headmaster, deputy headmaster, and woman adviser may 
among them be able and willing to take all the responsibility for 
guidance with the help of the class or form teachers ; in other words 
they may undertake the duties carried out by tutors in larger schools. 
Even so the multiplicity of administrative duties may make it advis- 
able for the headmaster to delegate part of this work, especially if 
some member of his staff has a natural aptitude for or special interest 
in a particular aspect. In the main, however, what is wanted in such 
schools is some way of knitting the school more closely together. 
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29. Where the roll of the school is markedly over 600, it becomes 
virtually impossible for the headmaster to know every pupil as he 
should be known, and a pupil may hesitate to approach the head- 
master with a minor personal problem. The larger the school, the 
more imperative it becomes to make additional arrangements if every 
pupil is really to be known by someone and is also to have someone 
to whom he can have recourse if he wishes. Until recently most 
schools have relied on the register teacher or form teacher to fulfil 
tills function. This seems a natural choice, particularly if he teaches 
the class. He has then a good chance of getting to know the pupils as 
individuals, of observing their progress, their behaviour, their health, 
and so on. With the increase in setting and diversification of courses, 
however, the form teacher may teach only a few of his pupils. This 
difficulty can be surmounted if he is given some extra time with the 
class, possibly first thing each morning or for a period or two outside 
the allocation of time to subjects. Under this system the guidance 
work carried out by the form teacher is considered to be part of his 
normal duties. The allocation of each form to a particular member 
of staff is a matter for the head teacher to decide. Some schools have 
developed this system successfully. In one, for example, each form 
teacher in the first year has been given responsibility for convening 
meetings of all the teachers who take his class. (Where a subject 
teacher teaches a large number of classes, he chooses to go to the 
meeting where he has most to contribute.) Questions relating to 
the class or to individual pupils are discussed at these meetings. In 
another school a regular period has as an experiment been set aside 
to allow each form teacher to interview individually pupils who wish 
to raise personal problems with him. It should be stressed that, before 
this system can be successful, the form teachers must understand the 
aims of guidance work and must not restrict their efforts to purely 
administrative duties. 

30. In many schools, however, the form system has proved inade- 
quate. Serious drawbacks have been lack of continuity from one year 
to the next and the fact that not all teachers are interested in or good 
at t his aspect of education. It would therefore seem advisable, especi- 
ally in large schools, to nominate, in addition to form teachers or 
other teachers responsible for the day to day guidance of pupils, some 
members of staff with the right attitude towards this work and give 
them specific duties and responsibilities for it. For this purpose a large 
school would usually be divided into smaller units of perhaps 150 to 
250 pupils. Each unit would be in the charge of one of the teachers 
nominated, who would be expected, for instance, to organise the 
overall guidance of the pupils in his charge, to supervise and encour- 
age the work of other teachers in this field, and to try to make con- 
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tact with the parents of his pupils. Although these duties would occupy 
only part of the teacher’s time, their very considerable importance 
must be recognised. In mixed schools, if the units contain both boys 
and girls, it is probably desirable to have somewhat larger units and 
have both a man and a woman associated with each of them, whether 
on an equal footing or with one as assistant to the other. There are 
times when it is easier for a boy to consult a man and a girl a woman. 

31. Various ways of breaking up large secondary schools into 
smaller units for this purpose have been devised. The system which 
has developed most rapidly in Scotland in recent years has been the 
vertical house system. (This should not be confused with the com- 
petitive house system in use in many schools to stimulate interest in 
sports, music, drama, etc.) The organisation of this system has taken 
different forms in different schools. One school of about 1300-1400 
pupils has four houses, each with a house master and a house mistress. 
On first entering the school, the pupil is allocated to a house and re- 
mainsinitduringhis wholeschool career In this instance, the allocation 
to houses is a random one. Within each house the pupils are divided 
into vertical groups of about twenty pupils drawn from all six years, 
each group being under one teacher who is responsible for the day to 
day guidance of his group. Almost all members of staff act in this 
capacity. The house masters (or house mistresses) have a wider res- 
ponsibility. They frequently interview parents either at the request 
of the parent or at their own invitation. Indeed the closer contact 
with parents which has been established has been most encouraging. 
As members of a family are normally placed in the same house, the 
parents have continuous contact with the same house master. In this 
school the house master is responsible for guidance in all three fields, 
for conducting the morning assembly of his house, for organising 
social activities, for supervising the work of the teachers in charge of 
groups as far as guidance is concerned, and above all for knowing 
each pupil in his house. He is always consulted in connection with 
interviews by the youth employment officer. The teacher in charge 
of each group, provided he remains on the staff, should know his 
pupils very thoroughly as he will have them for the whole of their 
school career. At the start of a new session he has to get to know only 
the first-year pupils allocated to him ; the others he already knows. 

32. Probably the greatest advantage of the house system is that it 
ensures continuity of guidance for the pupil. It has the further advan- 
tage of being a sort of family arrangement, older members looking 
after younger. The vertical groups present some organisational diffi- 
culties, e.g. in registration, entry of marks, and so on, but these have 
not proved insurmountable. A more serious drawback is that vertical 
groups do not lend themselves readily to the formation of natural 
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friendships among pupils. Nor are they suitable for discussion of 
themes interesting to all the pupils. One school has found the vertical 
group from S I to S VI too unnatural and has divided the pupils 
into vertical groupings from S I to S III and again from S IV to S VI. 

33. Another school is divided vertically into four houses, but the 
groups within each house are arranged horizontally. Thus in each 
house there are two groups drawn from the first year, two from the 
second, and so on. This arrangement allows a pupil to be with his 
contemporaries during group meetings and for many social activities, 
and at the same time it makes it possible for him to build up a close 
relationship with his house master since he remains in the same house 
throughout his school life. 

34. Another system of dividing the school into smaller units which 
recently has been gaining increased support is that of a horizontal 
division by years, each under a year master or year mistress. In this 
system the pupils are divided into classes under the immediate over- 
sight of form teachers. The year master has no form duties but is 
concerned with the general supervision of all the pupils in that year. 
In the matter of guidance he directs the work of the form teachers 
allocated to the classes in his year and arranges regular meetings 
with them. He has overall responsibility for the curricular, voca- 
tional, and personal guidance of the pupils in his charge. He will see 
parents if they wish or if he feels it to be in the interest of their 
children. The year system has been introduced in Scotland only 
within the last session or two. It is, therefore, too early to do more 
than give a picture of what is happening in one or two schools and 
indicate probable lines of development. As an example, one school 
has begun by introducing a year master in the first year. This year 
master has met the form teachers regularly and has discussed their 
work with them. He will move up the school with his year and next 
session another year master or mistress will start with the new first 
year. In this school the form teachers have a special weekly period 
with their own classes and this has been used for project work. The 
projects were in part organised by the year master and there has been 
a considerable degree of co-operation among the teachers involved. 
The headmaster feels that the new system is promising and towards 
the end of next session he hopes to draw on the year master’s experi- 
ence and knowledge of the pupils when he comes to plan third year 
courses for them. It is normal for a year master to move up the school 
with his year group in order to ensure continuity. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a teacher is excellent with the younger classes but less good 
with the older or vice versa. In such a case it would seem advisable to 
leave the teacher where he is most effective, but continuity must then 
be ensured by very close co-operation among the year masters (desir- 
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able in. any case) and by keeping careful records of all the pupils. In 
another school a similar start has been made with the first year, but 
both a year master and a year mistress have been nominated. The 
advantages of the year system are that no additional grouping is 
required when pupils enter school, that pupils are with their own age 
group, that the form system which is found in many schools can be 
adapted to fit into the new arrangement without difficulty. It is, 
however, shghtly less easy, though not impossible, to ensure contin- 
uity for the pupil as he moves up the school, and parents may have 
to deal with more than one year master. 

35. A modification of this system is to take the years in pairs (S I 
and S II, S III and S IV, S V and S VI) with a master and a mistress 
in charge of each pair. In smaller schools a division into an upper and 
a lower school may be a suitable arrangement. 



Personnel 

36. Some headmasters are reluctant to introduce any system of 
guidance because they fear it will rob them of some of the duties 
from which they derive the greatest satisfaction. It is true that tutors 
do take over from the headmaster some of his advisory duties, but the 
final responsibihty for all matters concerning the school must be the 
headmaster’s. Where there is satisfactory communication between the 
headmaster and the tutors, the former will probably find that he 
knows more about his school and pupils than he did before and that 
he C 2 U 1 concentrate his energies on matters which urgently require his 
personal attention. AA/hile he will be relieved of many routine duties, 
he will still have to deal with any major problems that emerge. Perhaps 
most apprehension is felt by the woman adviser, whose duties appear 
to overlap to a considerable extent those of the tutors. There is no 
uniform way in which the woman adviser fits into the various 
systems now in operation, but every school that has introduced a new 
system of guidance has in fact continued to take full advantage of the 
experience of the woman adviser. In one school, for instance, the 
woman adviser as part of her work is supervising and guiding the 
recently appointed year master and mistress and has proved of the 
greatest assistance to them. Another school is contemplating an 
arrangement whereby the woman adviser will share with the deputy 
headmaster the task of co-ordinating guidance work throughout the 
school and will herself xmdertake the individual guidance of the senior 
girls. Again, in a school which has a well developed house system, the 
woman adviser finds that she is now able to give the headmaster 
additional help in the administrative and planning aspects of his work. 
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37. It is sometimes maintained that a teacher is not the right 
person to undertake gmdance because his need as a teacher to main- 
tain discipline militates against his acceptance as someone to whom 
pupils will turn naturally for advice on personal matters. In Scottish 
schools, however, since the relationship of pupil to teacher is nor- 
mally a friendly one, this is unlikely to be a major difficulty. More- 
over the argument rests on a misunderstanding of the role that the 
teacher is being asked to play in the systems outlined above. What is 
envisaged is that he should apply his own experience as a teacher, his 
understanding of young people and his knowledge of educational 
opportunities to further the sound development of the pupils in his 
charge, and that he should take a genuine interest in them as indi- 
viduals. A tutor guides his pupils in much the same way as sensible 
and well informed parents train their children. He is not, however, 
emotionally involved to the extent that a parent is and this can make 
it easier for a pupil to consult him. 

38. Many people advocate the appointment of full-time or part- 
time counsellors, whether or not this title is used, whose duties would 
be exclusively or principally in the field of guidance. Such a person 
would normally have, in addition to a teaching qualification, some 
training in social studies, applied psychology, the conduct of inter- 
views, etc. The counsellor would conduct group discussions with 
pupils, especially perhaps the older ones, and would principally be 
engaged in interviewing individual pupils who had asked for help 
and pupils who had been referred to him by members of staff. The 
advantages that such a counsellor has are his expert knowledge and 
his recognised role as an adult whose sole function is to listen and 
help. On the other hand, the counsellor does not have as much oppor- 
tunity of observing pupils in the course of their normal school work 
as tutors have. 

39. At present there are, in any case, very few counsellors with the 
additional training indicated above. For some considerable time to 
come it is unlikely that any school would find it possible, even if it 
wished, to enlist the services of more than one counsellor. Where a 
single counsellor is appointed, it must be recognised that the number 
of pupils he can get to know intimately is limited, and the probability 
is that he will be engaged mainly with problem cases. He will also 
be concerned almost exclusively with the personal aspect rather than 
witli the curricular or the vocational. All guidance work should, 
however, be very closely integrated and should cover all pupils. 
Guidance is not only for the problem pupil or the pupil with a 
problem ; every pupil deserves that someone should take a close per- 
sonal interest in him. Consequently, even if a counsellor is appointed 
to a school, the school will still require in addition the services of a 
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number of tutors to ensure that all aspects of guidance are adequately 
covered. 

40. At present no school in Scotland has a full-time counsellor. 
One or two schooL have used as a part-time counsellor someone with 
special qualities who has happened to be available. In one school a 
retired teacher who had a gift for gaining the confidence of young 
people and who was devoted to the school in which she had taught 
for many years returned for a period as a part-time counsellor. In 
another a married woman, an ex-teacher with considerable experi- 
ence as a Marriage Guidance Counsellor, was employed in a similar 
capacity. One or two schools have experimentally appointed a 
teacher/youth leader to act mainly as a counsellor. Sometimes the 
informal activities he organises help to break down barriers and 
allow him to see the pupils in a different light. 

41. Youth leaders who are not trained teachers have been 
appointed to some schools. They can add to the school’s knowledge 
of individual pupils since they meet them in a different setting and 
they may help to interest a non-conforming pupil in new activities. 
They can in these and other ways make a valuable contribution to 
guidance work, but they should not be expected to act as counsellors. 
Their main duties will normally lie in a different field of activity. 
(This is not to minimise the excellent work done by one or two 
pioneer youth leaders whose success with young people has been 
outstanding) . 

42. Even if certain people are given particular responsibility for 
guidance work, the other teachers should not for a moment feel that 
they no longer need to take a personal interest in their pupils. On the 
contrary their co-operation is vital. One of the major duties of tutors 
is to help other members of staff to see new ways of getting to know 
their pupils and so encourage them to develop their contact with 
them. The tutors for their part need the full support of the other 
teachers. 

43. Where it is decided to give some members of staff particular 
responsibihty for the guidance work in a school (cf. paragraph 30) 
and the duties are not likely to be too onerous, the teachers will nor- 
mally be chosen by the headmaster and invited by him to undertake 
this work, time being allowed for them to carry it out. If, however, 
the duties are certain to be heavy and additional staff will be required, 
appointments will fall to be made by the education authority either 
from the existing school staff or from a wider field. 

44. The people who wiU be responsible for this work should be 
selected with the greatest care. Because of the demands likely to be 
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made on him, the tutor should have a mature and balanced person- 
ality. He should know how to get pupils talking freely and naturally 
in his presence. He must be easily approachable and friendly, sym- 
pathetic but not soft, and must be able to retain a certain objectivity 
in his approach to pupils’ problems. He must be able to cope with 
difficult and unexpected questions posed by pupils without showing 
any embarrassment and must be able to recognise and deal sensibly 
with questions intended to shock or try him out. He will certainly 
have to be resourceful and should possess both high principles and a 
sense of humour. His dealings with other people both in the school 
itself and outside will call for tact and patience. This is a formidable 
list of qualities, and few people are likely to possess them all. Never- 
theless before a choice is made, it is important to consider very care- 
fully to what extent the proposed tutor has the personal qualities 
necessary. 

45. Where teachers have been asked by the headmaster to under- 
take pupil guidance as part of their assignment of work and they 
either do not enjoy it or are not very successful in carrying it out, it is 
a relatively simple matter for the headmaster to readjust their duties. 
It is much less easy to make such adjustments in the case of teachers 
specifically appointed by the education authority to undertake guid- 
ance work. Nevertheless if someone who has been made responsible 
for guidance and counselling proves to be unsuited to this work, the 
effects on the school and on individual pupils may be serious. It may 
therefore be worth considering whether appointments should be 
made for a stipulated period only, e.g. five years, at the end of which 
the tutor would resign his particular responsibilities. Thereafter he 
could either concentrate on his duties as a subject teacher or, if he 
wished, re-apply for appointment as a tutor for a further period. 



46. If the work of guidance is to be successful in the school, con- 
tinuity must be ensured. Real knowledge of a pupil has to be cum- 
ulative and built up over years. It is for this reason that a pupil 
remains in the same house or form, that a year master moves up with 
his year, and so on. Nevertheless staff changes are frequent, and the 
knowledge gained of a pupil may be lost when a tutor leaves unless 
records are made and kept up to date. These records should show (in 
addition to the normal data of age, class allocation, etc.) details of 
health, personality, and character, special aptitudes and interests, 
and so on. The records should be added to or modified as the pupils 
move up school, information being contributed by anyone concerned 
with the pupils so that finally the records give a reasonably complete 
picture of each pupil and include all the information likely to be 
helpful as the pupils pass on to the next stage in their career. It is 
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usual to make a note of the home background if it is likely to affect a 
pupil’s work or behaviour. Comments should be factual and circum- 
spect. These records should be kept only for a relatively short period 
after* a pupil leaves school, as much of the information (other than 
his actual attainment at school) will cease to be valid very quickly. 
Altliough such records are necessary and valuable, they cannot 
of course replace personal knowledge and contact. 

47. Many people other than teachers render service in varying 
degrees in the field of guidance. Social workers and welfare officers 
have been attached to a number of schools. They form an important 
link between school and home and can often interpret one to the 
other. They are sometimes more welcome in the home than a teacher 
w'ould be, since they do not represent authority to the same extent 
and their training helps them to make easy contact. Some head- 
masters fi.nd that their attendance officers have got to know inti- 
mately the families they visit and can throw much light on the home 
background. The same can be true of a school nurse or a school 
secretar\^ 

48. Again, while much of the guidance work can be successfully 
undertaken by a tutor with the right attitude, a good measure of 
common sense, and experience in dealing with yoimg people, problems 
may arise which require more specialised knowledge than he pos- 
sesses. The tutor must therefore know the various people and services 
he can have recourse to ; the school psychologist, a psychiatrist, the 
child guidance staff, the school doctor, according to what is required. 
Go-operation with local probation officers and juvenile liaison 
officers has also on occasion proved helpful both in dealing with 
specific cases and in preventing trouble. In one or two areas meetings 
of all those concerned in any way with young people have been held 
and have been foimd to be very valuable. 

49. In the field of vocational guidance, the contribution of the 
Youth Employment Service is of vital importance. Recently youth 
employment officers have been able to establish earlier and closer 
contact with pupils and staff than was formerly possible. Mention 
has been made of the programme of careers guidance provided in 
many schools. Often it is the youth employment officer who -with his 
expertise has initially organised the programme. (Gradually the 
school can take over more of the planning.) Where a film is shown of 
some form of employment, the youth employment officer can often 
supplement it by giving details of local conditions. He frequently 
helps in the arrangements for visits to local industries. If it is at all 
possible, it is now usual for the youth employment officer to visit the 
school regularly, perhaps once a fortnight. He can then make contact 
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with the pupils from the second year on and in particular can inter- 
view pupils who Vidsh to consult him at any stage in their course. He 
is also readily available for consultation by the staff and can provide 
the latest information about the many forms of employment and 
training that now exist. 

50. Before vocational guidance can be successful, two sides must 
be developed simultaneously. In the first place there is the imparting 
of factual knowledge about careers, courses of training, entry regula- 
tions, conditions of employment, and so on. In this connection the 
expert knowledge of the youth employment officer is invaluable. At 
the same time someone within the school must be responsible for 
organising and sustaining the vocational guidance programme for 
pupils and parents, for directing their attention to the appropriate 
careers literature, and for answering immediate questions or referring 
them to the youth employment officer. The actual classification and 
display of careers literature is sometimes undertaken by the school 
librarian, but there is still need of a teacher (or a team of teachers) to 
discuss this information with the pupils and to act as a link with the 
Youth Employment Service. The exact division of labour between 
the teacher and the youth employment officer will vary from school 
to school. “ Though some part of the work connected with the pro- 
gramme properly falls within the sphere of youth employment 
officers and some within that of teachers, there is a substantial part 
which may fall within the sphere of either ”.(^) In the second place 
there is the development of knowledge about the pupil liimself — 
knowledge that should be shared by pupil, parent, and tutor. The 
responsibility for building up this information about the pupil may 
rest with the same teacher as undertook the other side or with the 
pupil’s tutor. Where a careers master has been appointed and has 
been given adequate time for his work, he has usually dealt with both 
sides of vocational guidance. Often, however, the careers master has 
had little time to do do more than deal with the careers literature, 
and the profile of the pupils has been drawn up by the form teacher 
or other responsible person. Before the youth employment officer 
embarks on the final interviews with pupils who are preparing to 
leave school, he should have discussed what is known about the 
pupils with their tutor and, if at all possible, their parents. (Tutors 
who have wide responsibilities should also bring in the person most 
regularly in contact with each pupil such as the teacher in charge of 
a group.) Even when the pupils have been in regular touch with the 
youth employment officer from the second year they may still require 
more than one interview with him at this stage before they reach a 
final decision about their future occupation. 

(^) “ From School to Further Education ”. 
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5 1 . Whether a careers teacher is required in a school with a full 
guidance system will depend on the volume of guidance work and on 
its organisation. In one school, the house staff form a team and 
together undertake both sides of vocational guidance in co-operation 
with the youth employment officer. In another the careers master is 
responsible for organising the careers programme, acting as a link 
with the youth employment officer, and arranging a sort of informa- 
tion service within the school, but the tutors are responsible for 
collecting the personal information about the pupils and passing this 
on to the youth employment officer. In yet another the two careers 
teachers have interpreted their duties so widely and carried them out 
so well tliat a slight extension of their work and of the time allowed 
for it would provide a perfectly adequate system of guidance in all 
three fields. Indeed many of the careers teachers appointed have 
shown that they are admirably suited to take over the full duties of 
a tutor. 

52. Just as the three fields of guidance overlap, the responsibility 
of members of staff may also overlap. Unnecessary^ duplication of 
effort should be avoided and an understanding reached about the 
duties attached to the various posts of responsibility in the particular 
school. As far as each individual pupil is concerned, there is much to 
be said in favour of having all the guidance activities which affect 
him channelled through one person. The pupil would then be in no 
doubt to whom he should refer in the first instance. 

Allocation of time 

53. In some schools the work is bound to be more onerous and 
time-consuming than in others. It depends on such factors as the size 
of the school, the type of the school, its environment, the number of 
people dealing wdth guidance. In general it is wiser to start with a 
reasonably small allocation of time — for example, perhaps one or 

two periods a day for year or house masters in fairly large schools 

and increase it if and when the need for more time is shown. The 
time given should, however, be sufficient to allow the tutors to get to 
know all pupils and not only those who present a problem. Moreover 
the time allocated .should as a rule not be encroached on by other 
duties, such as replacing an absent teacher. If, for example, the tutor 
is interviewing a pupil, he should know that he will have a definite 
time at his disposal, for he must avoid giving the pupil the idea that 
he is hurried or impatient to finish the interview. Again, if time is 
allowed for the tutor to see parents, it is clearly important that a 
parent who has taken the trouble to come to school should find the 
tutor fi ee to see him. If parents are told one year that the tutor is 
available at certain times, it is very useful if the same times can be 
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kept the following session. In some schools the tutors undertake 
duties outside school hours, such as regularly running house or year 
activities in the evening, interviewing parents, or visiting homes. In 
such cases great care must be taken to ensure that the total weight 
of the tutors’ work does not become excessive. 

Secretarial assistance 

54. It has already been suggested that records should be drawn up 
and maintained for each pupil. If parents are to be kept in contact 
with what takes place in school, letters and invitations will have to be 
sent out. The organisation of a careers programme, the invitation of 
outside speakers on a variety of topics, the arranging of visits all 
require a great deal of correspondence. It is wasteful of a teacher’s 
time if he has to do all this laboriously by hand. A reasonable amount 
of secretarial assistance should therefore be provided. 

Training 

55. Initially most people who undertake guidance in schools will 
be teachers and will have had at least a few years of teaching experi- 
ence. Some may, however, be ready to assume this responsibility with 
comparatively little teaching experience, for example those who have 
joined the profession after marriage or with experience in industry 
and, very occasionally, young teachers with marked aptitude for this 
type of work. 

56. It is probable that ultimately more teachers (and possibly 
people drawn from other sources such as social work) will take a full- 
time additional course of training. At present, however, the majority 
of those undertaking guidance work are likely to want short in- 
service courses. Since most teachers during their pre-seiwice training 
have made some study of the development of children and adoles- 
cents, they will probably require help mainly in the practical aspects 
of guidance : how to stimulate discussions, conduct interviews, draw 
up personal records, contact outside services, and so on. 

57. A few short courses for careers teachers have been organised 
by the colleges of education and by education authorities, and it now 
seems appropriate to organise training in vocational guidance more 
systematically. It is no less important to offer courses in the other tw'o 
aspects of guidance. The recently established National Committee 
for In-Service Training and the Colleges of Education are therefore 
being consulted by the Scottish Education Department about the 
possibility of providing the courses required and the best means of 
organising them. 
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Responsibility allowances 

58. Where tutors undertake some guidance work as part of their 
normal duties, e.g. form teachers or teachers in charge of small 
groups, no question of responsibility allowances arises. If, however, 
members of staff are given major responsibilities for pupil guidance, 
usually as year masters or house masters in schools where these 
responsibilities make considerable additional demands on their time 
and energy, then some allowance in recognition of these responsi- 
bihties would seem to be justified. In some instances special assistant- 
ships or principal assistantships have been given to members of staff 
wi^ major responsibilities for pupil guidance. In others special posts 
have been created with appropriate responsibility allowances. Educa- 
tion authorities are now free to determine such allowances under the 
terms of paragraph 25 (5) (b) of the Scottish Teachers’ Salaries 
Memorandum 1968. 



Accommodation 

59. It is not essential to have purpose-built accommodation before 
the house or year systems outlined above can be implemented. 
Indeed several of the schools which have well developed systems in 
operation were built before any such provision was envisaged. 

60. The first need is for a room or rooms in which tutors can inter- 
view pupils, parents, and others in privacy. It should also be possible 
to hold meetings with small groups of teachers or pupils in such a 
room. In some existing schools more intensive use of the present 
accommodation may release suitable spaces for this purpose. 

61. A room and/or part of the library should be available for 
storing and displaying careers literature to which the pupils should 
have access at suitable times. If this room is of adequate size, it may 
be used for interviews held by the youth employment officer, for 
careers talks to small groups, and so on. Sometimes the room of one 
of the tutors is most suitable for holding the interviews. 

62. Where new schools are being built, some authorities are pre- 
pared to make special provision in order to give the year or house an 
identity of its own. The base so provided should contain a room for 
the tutor for the purposes mentioned above. Apart from this room, 
the base should be designed first and foremost for social activities ; 
assembly, dining, club activities. It should, however, be adaptable 
for tutorials, discussion groups, drama sessions, television or film 
viewing etc. so that it can be fully used throughout the day. 
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63. In some schools these bases include the cloakroom and 
lavatory accommodation. The effectiveness of this arrangement 
depends on the general plan of the school. It should not lead to 
excessive movement of the pupils or traffic problems at intervals or 
between periods. 

64. As far as vocational guidance is concerned, one possibility in 
new schools is that a room for interviews will be made available for 
the youth employment officer with waiting rooms shared with other 
visiting services. 



Envoi 



65. What has already emerged from the initial experiments is that 
pupil guidance is something well worth developing. Pupils have been 
helped to work out for themselves a reasonable code of moral values, 
to acquire a more tolerant and understanding attitude to others, to 
find work that suits them. Moreover, as one school has found, a 
guidance system can bring to light a surprising amount of unhappi- 
ness among pupils and can help to overcome or alleviate it. To ease 
pupils’ difficulties, to lead them to make the most of their individual 
gifts, and to encourage a healthy outlook on life are aims which all 
schools should willingly accept. . 
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APPENDIX 



Those wanting to consider furtlier some of the aspects mentioned 
in the above memorandum may find one or more of the following 
publications useful. The list is of course only a small fraction of the 
vast amount of published material connected with this subject. Many 
of the books listed below include detailed suggestions for further 
reading. 

Time of One’s Own — Pearl Jephcott (Oliver and Boyd). 
Counselling in schools — ^Working Paper No. 15, Schools Council 

(H.M.S.O. 1967). 

Education for Personal Relationships and Family Life. 

Second Report, September, 1966, Gloucestershire. 
The School in its social setting — J. B. Mays 

(Longmans Education Today Series). 
Emotional problems of adolescents — Gallagher and Harris — 

(Revised edition New York. Oxford University Press). 
Social relations in a secondary school — D. H. Hargreaves (Inter- 
national Library of Sociology. Routledge and Kegan Paul) . 
Teenagers Talking — H. Eddston (Pitman 1963). 

Education and social work — ed. F. H. Pedley (Pergamon 1967). 
Pupil Guidance : Facts and Problems — Maurice Reuchlin (Council 
for Cultural Co-operation of the Council of Europe — Strasbourg 
1964- Obtainable at H.M.S.O.). 

Choice of Careers, No. 1 — Central Youth Employment Executive 
(H.M.S.O.). 

Careers Guidance in Schools — ^Department of Education and Science 
(H.M.S.O. 1965). 

Choosing a Career — E. Brockett (Staples). 

The Twenty-minute Lifetime — a Guide to Career Planning — 

G. A. Pitt (Prentice Hall). 

Methods of Choosing a Career — F. M. Earle (Harrap). 

The Seven Point Plan — National Institute of Industrial Psychology 

(14 Welbeck Street, London, W.I.). 
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